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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this monograph is to present a five 
step paradigm for the secondary school teacher on how to employ 
debate as a teaching tool; 1) basic Idea of what debate is and the 
objective of formal debate; 2) the role of the affirmative and 
necrative in presenting cases; 3) the function and purpose of the 
rebuttal period; 4) information on the debate procedure or actual 
mechanics; and, 5) helpful administrative and_clerical hints on the 
how. when, and where. The second major objective is to apply the 
paradigm to nine propositions of government policy that commonly 
emanate from the subject matter of an economics course; strengthening 
public enterprise, equity, creeping inflation, balanced budget, 
agriculture, business, labor; restraining economic power, labor: 
compulsory union membership, and international trade. It is assumed 
there that teachers may lack bibliographic sources, but desire source 
materials on both sides of the propositions discussed, consequently 
sources are included. It is also assumed that these different views 
will emanate from and be expressed by the students not imbued bv he 
teacher. The monograph was written in refponse to a 45 to 60 minute 
interview with each of 33 teachers of economics in a large 
metropolitan school district. (Author/SBE) 
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The purpose of this monograph is ( 1 ) to present a paradigm for the teachey 
on how to employ debate (an adversary approach) as a teaching tool and 
apply the paradigm to nine propositions of policy that commonly emanate from 
the subject matter of an economics course. „ 

It was written in response to teachers 5 desires for more diversified approaclms 
for dealing with the policy propositions that emerge from the content of their 
economics courses. 

The nin e policy propositions were chosen on the basis of a 45- to 60 -minute 
interview with each of 33 teachers of economics in a large metropolitan school 
district. 
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CHAPTER i=-paradigm for 
AN ADVERSARY APPROACH 



Tie objective of this chapter is to instruct the teacher on how to employ 
an adversary approach as a teaching strategy, 

STEP ( 

First, the teacher should give the student a basic idea of what debate is and 
the objective of formal debate. Debate is an oral process in which opposing sides 
present their views on a given proposition of policy or a proposition of fact. 
A proposition of policy asserts “what should be”— that a certain condition ought 
to come into existence. (For example: Boxing should be abolished.) A proposi- 
tion of fact asserts “what is” — -that a certain condition exists. (For example: 
Boxing results in deaths.) The propositions to be discussed in Chapter II are all 
propositions of policy — asking for a change in the status quo. The supporting 
arguments are related to the proposition of policy by their appeal to widespread 
values . 1 

The opposing sides in a debate on a proposition of policy are called the 
Affir mative and the Negative. The debater (on either side) has the duty to 
present the best ease possible for the position he is called upon to maintain 
regardless of his personal beliefs. His role is similar to that of an attorney who 
endeavors either to defend or prosecute an individual who is on trial. His objec- 
tive is to present the best case for his position that he can, rather than merely 
to attack the opposing attorney, 

STEP II 

The student should be taught the role of the Affirmative and Negative in 
presenting their eases, 

THE RESPONSIBIIJTTES OF THE AFFIRMATIVE 

The Affirmative in a debate defends the proposition. In essence, he is saying 
“yes” to the proposition. If the proposition is correctly stated, the Affirmative 
is advocating a change from the status quo. Thus, he must make clear what the 
proposition is about. He accomplishes this by defining any ambiguous terms. 
When in doubt as to the clarity of a term, th e A ffirmative should define it. 
Depending on the term, the Affirmative may define by example, authority, explana- 
tion, etymology, negation, or some combination of these. 

One of the best forms of definition is the example, because it goes from the 
abstract to specifics. If the proposition contains a technical term, it is useful to 
quote the definition of an authority. Sometimes it is useful to enlarge the expres- 
sion in terms of colloquial understanding — explanation. If the term is very 
involved or nebulous (e,g,, responsibility), one may attempt to derive its original 
meaning and trace it through to its present usage— etymology. Definition by nega- 

i In a proposition of fact the supporting arguments (issues) are defined within the 
proposition. The classic situation in which one finds propositions of fact is law. Whereas 
a proposition of policy attempts to change the status quo, a proposition of fact changes 
die way one looks at the status quo. 
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tion is useful as an auxiliary technique for clarity. The Affirmative, m addition 
to utilizing one of the previous four techniques, may define what the term is not 

— what it does not include. . . . . 

Since the Affirmative is maintaining that there is a need to change the present 
state or condition of things, he must prove that there are evils or disadvantages 
in the present program (status quo) that are detrimental to society. Since he has 
the “burden of proof,” his main objective is to present what is called a .pruna 
facie” case. This means that he must present arguments and evidence for his side 
of the proposition that, on first appearance, indicate that the status quo is 
undesirable or inefficient — thus showing that there is a need for a change. If the 
Affirmative fails to present a prima facie case, the debate should stop there, for 
the Negative has already won the debate without having said a word. Again, an 
analogy to the legal process may be drawn. The Affirmative is m the same 
position as the prosecuting attorney, since the client is presumed to be innocent 
until proved guilty. The prosecuting attorney first presents his case. He attempts 
to put a reasonable doubt in the mind of the judge regarding the innocence of the 
client If he has presented a prima facie case, ".he judge upon hearing the 
prosecuting attorney should feel that on first appearance, at least, the attorney 
has presented a case which places a reasonable doubt in his mind as to the 
innocence of the client. In other words, the judge should be thinking maybe this 
person is guilty — maybe what is presumed to be true (his innocence) m reality 

is false at this point I don’t know — I have to hear the other side, the defense, 

to make up my mind. If the prosecuting attorney has produced this or a similar 
response in the mind of the judge, he has presented a prima facie case If, on 
the other hand, the judge after hearing the prosecuting attorney believes that ffie 
arguments and evidence presented are not adequate to put a reasonable doubt in 
biff (the judge’s) mind regarding the innocence of the client, he dismisses the 

If the Affirmative in a debate, after presenting Ms arguments and evidence, 
does not place in the mind of the listener some doubt or anxiety about the desir- 
ability of maintaining the status quo, he has not presented a prima facie case. 
This does not mean that after hearing the first affirmative speech, the audience 
should be ready to march on the capitol. It simply means that they believe the 
attack on the status quo, if true, has been strong enough to place real doubt 
in their minds regarding its continuance. They should be thinking — all right, 

Negative— what have you got to say to that? 

In order to present a prima facie case, the Affirmative must^ identity the 
“real issues,” establish contentions, and substantiate these^ contentions through 
evidence and logic. An issue in academic debate Is any mate question of fact or 
theory upon which the final determination of the proposition rests. These issues 
are essential to the proposition — the proposition stands or falls according to the 
establishment or destruction of these issues. It should be emphasized that^ an 
issue is not merely a question over which there may be a difference of opinion. 
The stock issues in a debate involving a proposition of policy are (1) Is there a 
need for a change? (2) Is the proposed method of change (the plan) workable? 
(3) Will the plan going into effect result in more benefits than detriments? ^ 

The conversion of issues into contentions is called, “partitioning the case, 
A contention is a general statement supporting or attacking a proposition. For 
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ex amp le, in the resolution, “that the United States should adopt a policy of free 
Hade among nations friendly to it,” a contention (a general statement supporting 
the proposition) might be that such a policy is desirable because it would lead to 
an increase in productivity. The student must then back his general statement 
with supporting statements such as showing how increased specialization, brought 
about by free trade, has led (statistically) and will lead (in terms of probability) 
to neater productivity. He must also show that increased productivity is a 
desirable goal. 

To illustrate and provide practice in developing and identifying general state- 
ments that support the proposition and in finding specific statements which sup- 
port the general statements, the teacher can take the editorial section of the paper 
on any given day. He can ask the class as an exercise to take a particular editorial 
(that expresses a proposition of policy) and (1) find the main proposition, (2) find 
the general statements thut support the proposition, and (3) analyze the specific 
statements used to support the general statement. If the editorialist has provided 
no logical support for the proposition he is defending or attacking, the students 
are likely to observe this and perhaps even identify what he should have done to 
logically establish the proposition. If, on the other hand, the author has pro- 
vided general statements that lend seeming support but do not logically lead to 
the acceptance of the proposition, the class may discover this and point it out. 
The class mig ht also observe that although the general statements do support the 
proposition, the specific statements do not logically support the general statement. 
If the arguments are logically and structurally correct but are premised upon 
values in disagreement with those of the students, upon discovering this they will 
become better able to distinguish between a policy proposition argued fallaciously 
and one which is validly argued but based on values different from their own. 

After an Affir mative individual or team has shown (by their support of their 
contentions) that there is a need for a change from the present program, they 
must introduce a specific proposal to solve this need. They are not responsible 
for minute end administrative details, but they are responsible for showing that 
their plan is both desirable and workable. 

The nature of some topics is such that the main issue becomes the workability 
rather than desirability of the plan— e.g., in topics which propose the adoption 
of some international organization to control weapons, facilitate peace, etc., it is 
usually not too difficult to show the desirability of establishing such an organiza- 
tion, The challenge is to devise a plan that appears to be workable. In other 
debate topics (e.g., Resolved, that the University should establish the trimester 
system) the main issue in the debate becomes the need, since once given the need, 
the plan is quite easy to formulate. 

Thus, the duties of the Affirmative (in terms of the construction speeches) 
are to show (1) that the problems are sever# enough to warrant a change from 
the system, (2) that their proposed plan is a more desirable means of meeting 
the problem than the present policy, and (3) that the proposed plan is workable. 

THE RESPONSIBILrXTES OF THE NEGATIVE 

Since the status quo is assumed to be desirable unless proved otherwise, 
“presumption” in a debate is with the Negative. Thus, the Negative team may 
follow several alternative approaches: 

o 
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1 Strai gh t Refutation, They may merely refute those arguments presented 
by the’ Affirmative. They can do this by showing that the evidence is inadequate, 
the reasoning illogical, or that the Affirmative has not identified the “real issues 
in die debate. 

For example, if the Affirmative uses statistics in an attempt to prove an 
argument, the Negative should examine them in terms of whether they were 
gathered “scientifically.” If in proving a point the Affirmative states that 20% 
of college students are in favor of the quarter system based only on hearsay, the 
Negative should attack this evidence on the grounds that it was not gathered 
scientifically. In attacking statistical evidence the Negative should examine 
whether die statistics present a “truthful” picture — are they ready an mdex 
to what we want to know? For example, there is an old story about an island 
on which 50% of the women were married to 1% of the men. The reason 
for this is that 100 men setded this island and later brought over two women 
cooks. One of the cooks married one of the men and thus 1% of the men was 
married to 50% of the women. Although these statistics are accurate, they pre- 
sent a misleading picture. . 

The Negative should examine the statistics to determine if they are complete. 
The Affirma tive may have two striking examples to illustrate their point, but 
these examples may not cover a sufficient number of cases. If the student cound 
is debating — Resolved : that the ten o’clock nutrition period should be abolished, 
and the Affirmative describes how two honor students got into a wild gar. age 
fightj and then concludes that if honor students cannot be trusted, the rest o 
the student body will also violate this privilege, the Negative should point out 
that the evidence is “qualitative” but not “quantitative” — i.e., that the two stu- 
dents do not represent a “sufficient” number of cases. 

If the Affirmative uses a quotation from an expert or an authority on a given 
subject as evidence, the Negative should approach the evidence in terms of 
whether the authority is an expert in his field. For example, a physicist may be 
an excellent scientist, but this does not make him an authoirty in the field of 
international relations. Similarly, a famous movie star should not be used as an 

authority in the area of economies. . 

The Negative should observe whether the authority is prejudiced. A leader 
of a labor uni on may be an authority on labor, but a statement from him 
that “right-to-work-laws” should not be abolished is not a good source of 

evidence because of his known bias. _ , 

The Negative should examine the evidence in terms of whether the 
reference to the authority is definite. Statements such as . . “it is known that Mr. X 
believes” or “from Mr, X’s book one may conclude that his beliefs , . do not 
represent a definite reference to the authority, and may not even represent the 
authority’s view but rather the view of the debater imposed upon the authority. 

The preceding has represented approaches to ex aminin g whether the evidence 
of the Affirmative is adequate. These approaches may also be used by me 
Affirmative in examining the evidence of the Negative, The Negative may also 
wish to refute the Affirmat ive’s reasoning. The Affirmative may be using the 
inductive process to establish an argument — reasoning from several specific cases 
( which are alike in some way) to a generalization. For example, one may reason 
that since a given author has written several successful novels, an individual may 
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buy his next novel, feeling sure it will be good. To examine whether the induc- 
tive reasoning is sound, one may ask how many instances have been observed? 
What is the debater’s idea (numerically) of several successful novels? Are the 
observed examples “fair” examples? If the other novels have all been “science 
fiction” and this is a mystery novel, may one infer that this novel is a “fair 
representative” of his novels? Are there exceptions? How many unsuccessful 
novels has the author written? 

Assume the Affir mative is using the deductive process — reasoning from a 
general rule and then applying it to a case at hand: (1) Honor students in high 

school get high grades in college; (2) John is an honor student in high school; 
(3) John will do weU in college. Notice that the general rule is, honor students 
in high school get high grades in college and that the specific case to which this 
rule is being applied is that, John will do well in college. 

To analyze and refute this type of argument the Negative must ex am i n e 
whether the conclusion really follows from the premises. In the above case the 
reasoning is valid, but assume that the second premise had been: John got high 
grades in college. The reasoning would be invalid if it were therefore concluded 
that John was an honor student in high school because the second premise did 
not get John included in the group covered by the first premise. 

In addition to analyzing the structure of the deductive argument, one must 
also examine whether the major (first) and minor (second) premises are true. 
If honor students in high school do not necessarily get high grades in college, 
then the conclusion will not necessarily be true. At least the conclusion would 
not be true on the basis of these premises. 

If the Affirmative uses causal reasoning, the Negative should use the follow- 
ing criteria to examine the reasoning — will the cause surely produce the effect, 
is the effect produced by other causes, and is the effect of the known cause 
prevented by other causes? 

One common fallacy associated with causal reasoning is “post hoc/ propter 
hoc.” This refers to assuming that because one event preceded another, the first 
necessarily caused the second. The first event may have caused the second, but 
the mere fact that event two happened after event one is not sufficient grounds to 
assume a causal relation (e.g., last month high school teachers’ salaries increased; 
shortly thereafter the consumption of beer increased; therefore, increases in high 
school teachers’ salaries lead to an increase in the consumption of alcohol). 

In addition to questioning the evidence and reasoning of the Affirmative, the 
Negative may also show that the Affirmative has not identified the “real issue” 
in the debate; e.g., that they have devoted most of their time to establishing a 
need when the main issue is whether a feasible plan can be devised to meet the 
alleged need. 

The preceding has represented an approach that the Negative may follow 
if they choose to debate by straight refutation. I do not suggest this approach 
(used singly by itself) to be ginnin g debaters because it necessitates a higher degree 
of sophistication than most beginning debaters possess; however, I do suggest that 
this strategy be used in some combination with the other approaches I intend to 
describe.* 



s The preceding analysis on how to examine evidence and logical reasoning is applicable 
to the Affirmative as well as to the Negative, 
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2 Defense of the Status Quo, Every negative presentation is, m a sense, a 
defense of the status quo. The Negative attempts to show that*? present 
or program is adequate, desirable, or both adequate and desirable— in other 
words, the Negative shows that there is no need for a change from the present 
program because the status quo is sufficient. The Negative can accomplish 
purpose by showing that the advantages of the present program outweigh the 
alleged disadvantages, that the affirmative attack on the present program is ^ 
true or valid, or that the present program (given its disadvantages) is superior to 
the affirma tive proposal. If the Negative defends the status quo by showing that 
it is superior to the affirmative proposal, they must show and prove the disadvan- 
tages of the specific plan proposed by the Affirmative or more specifically, that 
even if the affir mative plan can solve the alleged “evils” of the present program, 
the enactment of the affirmative proposal would introduce even more evils (or 
disadvantages) than the Affirmative asserts to now exist. 

3 The Adjustment-Repairs Case, The Negative admits that there are prob- 
lems in the status quo but maintains that these problems are not inherent m the 
system itself. The Negative may show, therefore, that the real n ®ed is for a 
modification of the status quo rather than a radical change that would be brought 

about bv the affir mative proposal. 

When using this startegy the Negative must be specific about how the 
alleged “evils” of the present program can be solved within the framework of e 
present system. I once heard a debate on whether the union shop should 
be declared illegal. The Negative admitted the disadvantages brought out by 
the Affirmative, but maintained that these disadvantages could be eliminated by 
simply enforcing the Taft-Hartley Act— that the disadvantages could be elimi- 
nated within the framework of the status quo. 



4 Counterproposal. If a negative team employs this strategy, they in essence 
admit a need for a change in the present program, but they disagree on the 
affirmative proposal for solving the need— the Negative maintains that the 
Affirma tive is advocating the wrong solution and thus they present then own 
proposal to solve the need. Since both agree that there is a need for a change, 
the major conflict becomes the specific plans of the Affirmative and *® Negative. 
Both teams now share the burden of proof. The negative plan must differ sub- 

stantiaUy from that of the Affirmative. , ,, . r * 

Although this negative strategy may be appropriate m some situations (when 
both teams have already had experience in debate), I do not recommend that the 
beginning high school debater in the economics class employ this approach, 
primarily because it puts the Affirmative at an “unfair” disadvantage. 

Of the four strategies mentioned, (1) straight refutation, (2) defense of the 
status quo, (3) adjustment-repairs case, and (4) the counterproposal, I recom- 
mend for purposes of the social studies class the combination of strategies (1) 

and (2) refutation of the Affirmative proposal combined with a defense of the 

present system (I have already mentioned why I do not suggest straight refuta- 
tion or the countei 
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tunity to rebuild his ease and refute the arguments of the opposition. He cannot 
introduce any new contentions but he can strengthen those he has already intro- 
duced, The emphasis should be on rebuilding (not restating) one’s own case. 
Often because of insecurity, the students either “can” their rebuttal speeches or 
simply summarize their position, ignoring any attacks that have been made on 
their case. Although I have observed many rebuttal speeches that have been 
wasted, I maintain that the teacher can make this period a very worthwhile 
experience by teaching the students (1) how to prepare for the rebuttal period, 
(2) how to refute a given argument, and (3) how to organize the rebuttal 
speeches. 

How to prepare for the rebuttal period. The best preparation for rebuttal 
is to build a strong case that win be difficult to attack. In building a case the 
debater should be aware of those arguments and points that win be attacked and 
thus gather supplementary evidence that will help to reinforce these points. He 
should also, in his preparation, attempt to discover the weak points in the oppo- 
sition’s case and gather evidence to attack those arguments. He should have a 
file box ( s imil ar in appearance to a recipe box) where he keeps his evidence on 
either 3 x 5 or 4 x 6 inch cards. If he is on the Affirmative, a useful way to 
categorize his evidence is as follows: He should have a separate divider for each 
contention that supports his case. Under each of these categories he should keep 
a separate card for each piece of evidence which supports the contention. On the 
top of each card he should include (1) a brief statement of the contention that 
the evidence supports, (2) a few words to summarize the content of the evidence, 
and (3) the source of the evidence and its reliability (the qualifications of the 
expert or the validity of the statistics). The rest of the card, of course, will 
contain the evidence itself. He should also have a separate category for each 
negative argument that he envisions may be introduced. Under each of these 
categories he should keep evidence that weakens the negative argument. On the 
top of each card he should include (in a different color of ink from the affirma- 
tive cards) (1) a brief statement of the negative argument, (2) a few words to 
summarize the content of the evidence that weakens this argument, and (3) the 
source of the evidence. A contention supporting the affirmative proposal— 
Resolved: that the U.S, should establish a system of compulsory arbitration in 
labor management disputes in basic industries— is that strikes resulting from labor 
management disputes are harmful to the economy. Thus, the file card divider 
would read— strikes harmful to economy. A typical card under this category in 
an affirmative file box might be as follows: 

Strikes are harmful to economy (they can lead to a reduction in economic 

growth) NeU Chamberlain (economist) The Labor Sector , 1965, 

(Quotation) 

If the individual is debating on the Negative of the proposition he should 
divide the categories of his file box on the basis of (1) the negative arguments 
attacking the affirmative proposal (including the alleged “need for a change” and 
the probable proposals to bring about the change), and (2) those arguments that 
defend the negative position. On each card that contains evidence refuting the 
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affirmative proposal, he should include (1) a brief statement of the affirmative 
point or contention that the evidence attacks, (2) a few words describing the 
nature of this attack, (3) information on the source of the evidence, and (4) the 
evidence itself. On each card that contains evidence supporting the status quo he 
should include (1) a brief statement of the advantage of the status quo, (2J a 
few words on how this advantage would be eliminated by the affirmative proposal, 
(3) the source of his evidence, and (4) the evidence itself. An example of a 
card that might be found in a negative file box on the same topic as previously 
mentioned is as follows: The file card divider would read— disadvantages of 
affirmative proposal. A typical card under this category might read: 

Disadvantages of compulsory arbitration (four reasons why compulsory 

arbitration should not be enacted) David L. Cole (public member of 

presidential advisory committee on labor management policy) Source , Date 

(Quotation) 

There are variations to this method of keeping evidence (in preparation for 
rebuttal), and if the teacher has a modification that will prove more useful m his 
particular class, I recommend employing the alternative best suited to his approach. 
However, part of the usefulness of this method of gathering and keeping eviden 
is that it is easier for the teacher in terms of grading the student. The dividers 
have the main arguments that support the debaters case and those arguments that 
refute the opposition’s case. The teacher thus can immediately see how well, .the 
student has been able to identify the “real issues” in the debate. To see how much 
research he has done on any given issue, the teacher need merely read a sampling 
of his evidence cards on this issue. If the instructor is pressed for time, he can 
simply read the top section of a number of cards to see what they contain arid 
read the cntiretv of a random sampling of the cards. It also allows the instructor 
to give the students two grades rewarding him for both effort (his research as 
represented by his file box) and his performance (the debate itself) . 

How to refute a given argument. In refuting an argument, the student should 
be taught to first state accurately and concisely the argument that he intends to 
refute, to then relate the argument to the opponent’s case (showing its importance 
to their entire case) and to follow with the refutation itself. The debater should 
conclude by showing the effect his refutation has had on weakening his opponents 
case. In the actual refutation of the argument the debater may ( 1 ) ask specific 
questions (to be answered in the opposition^ next speech), (2) ask for proof 
(especially when the opposition has based its case on a number oj. assertions 
not substantiated by evidence), (3) adopt the oppositions argument and show 
how in actuality it supports his own position, (4) expose logical inconsistencies 
of the opposition’s case, and (5) attack the evidence on the grounds previously 

ment wf=n attacking an argument the debater should “follow through” in his next 
speech. If he has asked questions that have not been answered or asked for proof 
that has not been given or exposed inconsistencies that have been subsequently 
ignored by the opposition, he should bring this to the attention of the other 
debaters and the classroom audience. 
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How to organize the rebuttal speeches. Part of the obligation of the speakers 
in the rebuttal period is to summarize where each side stands in the debate— to 
identify the main issues that have emerged. If a debater finds that his opponent 
has raised a large number of questions, he should attempt to group them under 

two or three headings. . 

The Affir mative should summarize each of its contentions and rebuild them 
if they have been attacked. If any one of them has been waived or ignored,^ the 
Affirmative should bring this to the listener’s attention. In some debates it is 
considered proper to assume that if a contention of the Affirmative remains 
unacknowledged by the Negative throughout the debate, the point has been tacitly 
admitted by the Negative, One of the most common weaknesses in the organizing 
of rebuttals is that the debater allows himself to be sidetracked by points that are 
not crucial to the debate. He does not think in terms of the whole. He does not 
distinguish what is relevant from what is irrelevant to the actual acceptance of 

his proposition. _ , , 

The Negative in rebuttal is also concern^u basically with the summarization 

and resubstantiation of their position. A debater in the Negative is in essence 
following in reverse the same procedure as the Affirmative, He identifies those 
arguments that must be proved in order to accept the proposition and shows 
through evidence and logic how these arguments do not stand. Three steps that 
may he followed in the organizing of rebuttal speeches include- (1) The sum- 
marization of the main arguments presented by both sides, (2) refutation of those 
arguments that endanger or weaken the essential contention to be reestablished, 
and (3) the reconstruction of the contention after elimination or neutralization 

of the opposing argument, _ 

It has been suggested by many writers in the area of formal debate that the 
last sentence of the rebuttal speech should be a summary or a conclusion in which, 
on the basis of the evidence, the debater asks the audience to join him in his 
stand on the question, 

STEP IV 

The teacher should inform the student as to what debate procedure he is 
going to follow— the actual mechanics. Since most economics classes are no 
more than 50 to 55 min utes in length, and since roll must be taken in addition 
to the many other clerical responsibilities that the teachers are asked to handle, 
I would suggest the following four-man debate format* 

A. Constructive Speeches (7 minutes) 

1, First speech should always be given by the Affirmative; it is the only 

“prepared” speech 

a. Introduces topic 

b. Defines terms 

c. States contentions of Affirmative and supports them 

d. Tells what his colleague will do 

e. Summarizes 

2, First Negative (7 minutes) 

a. Accepts or rejects terms as defined by the Affirmative 

b. Refutes need established by the Affirmative 
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c. Supports his own case for status quo 

d. Summarizes 

3, Second Affirmative (7 minutes) 

a. Reconstructs Affirmative case for need 

b. Refutes Negative case 

c. Presents a plan 

d. S umm arizes the Affirmative position 

4, Second Negative (7 minutes) 

a. Refutes Affirmative case 

b. Resubstantiates Negative case 

c. Summarizes the Negative position 

B. Rebuttal Speeches (3 minutes each; no new contentions) 

1. First Negative (3 minutes) 

a. Continues to refute what his partner has missed 

b. Shows how the Affirmative has failed to support a prima facie 

case for a change 

c. Summarizes the Negative position 

2, First Affirmative (3 minutes) 

a. Reconstructs (resubstantiates) Affirmative case by identifying 

(picking out) the “real issues” . 

b. Shows that the Affir mative has proved the “real issues and there- 
fore has successfully established the need for change and pre- 
sented a feasible plan to meet the need 

3. Second Negative (3 minutes) 

a. Shows how the Affir mative has failed to identify the crucial issues 

b. Shows that the need and the plan do not stand 

c. Summarizes the Negative ease 

4, Second Affirmative (3 minutes) 

a. S umm arizes case . , _ 

b. Shows how case still stands and why the Affirmative has won 



This suggested format may be varied according to the teacher’s preferences. 
Some may wish to have two two-man debates in a given class period. I have 
had more success m using the described procedure. 



STEP V 

The following are helpful administrative and clerical hints— the How, 
and Where: 



When, 






1 In many classes the first few days (and even the first week) are waste- 
basket” days. The books have not arrived from the book-room even 
though they were supposed to have arrived, and the classes are often on 
assembly schedule. These first few days, one may find, are an appro- 
priate rime to teach the fundamentals of debate. The teacher may 
simply discuss the subject or in addition hand out an outline on the 
of debate (see Appendpt B)» 
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2. X would suggest (on the assumption of a 36-student and 18- to 20-week 
class) that the teacher schedule 9 debates a semester, averaging a 
debate every other week. The topics can be distributed during the first 
week of class. 

3. It is helpful for the teacher to assign a student the responsibility of 
putting two desks on either side of the room facing the class and a 
podium in the middle of the classroom. The first Affirmative should be 
told to be standing in front of the lectern (podium) when the bell rings. 
The reason for this suggestion is that I have observed (unfortunately 
in my own classes) at least 20 minutes of the period wasted in the 
mechanical setting up of the debate. 

4. It is also helpful to have a timekeeper, giving the debater 3-minute, 
2-minute, 1 -minute, and Vi -minute signals. 

5. I suggest the following method for audience evaluation: The teacher can 
employ a shift-of-opinion ballot in which the persuasiveness of the 
speakers can be measured in perhaps the following manner. 



BALLOT 

PI ease express your personal opinion on this question by marking the 
ballot both before the debate and again after the debate 



Before the Speech 

. I am in favor of the 

proposition 

_ I am undecided about 
it 

- I am opposed to the 
proposition 



After the Speech 

I am more strongly in favor 
of the proposition than 
before 

I am in favor of the 
proposition 

I am undecided about it 

I am opposed to the 
proposition 

I am more strongly opposed 
to the proposition than before 



6. Each row can be assigned to one of the following activities during each 
of the debates.* 



a. One row can be responsible for analyzing the correct use of pro- 
cedure in the debate. An evaluation-of-procedure form that may be 
used is included in Appendix B, 
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b. Second-row students can act as critics responsible for reporting on 
the logic in the debate. They should use the criteria indicated in 
their debate outlines (see Appendix A) , 

* During the semester every student will have an opportunity to partici 
each of these activities. 
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e. Third-row students can act as critics responsible for reporting on the 
use of evidence in the debate. They should also use the criteria indi- 
cated in their debate outlines,® 

d Fourth-row students can be assigned to review the bibliography (as 
shown on the debate cards) of the Affirmative. They may report on 
whether the team has accurately used the evidence they compiled. 
The critics should be given a copy of the bibliography at least one 
week in advance of the debate, 

e. Fifth-row students can employ (with regard to the Negative) the 
same procedure as described in (d) above. 



The purpose of this chapter has been to show the economics 
caUy how debate (an adversary approach) may be employed m the teaching 
his class. The paradigm suggested may be modified to fit the needs of a giv 
teacher and a given class. 



a a given teacher may wish to convert the information on evidence a “ d J°£® 

Ifi the debate ou tline ! into an “evaluation form” sheet similar to the one I have constructed 
on^bate pfowC; Offier teachers may wish the students to evaluate the use of evidence 
and logic in expository form. 
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CHAPTER H — AN ADVERSARY 
APPROACH IN TEACHING 
ECONOMICS 



The purpose of this chapter is to formulate into debate topics those proposi- 
tions of policy that certain high school instructors indicated would be most helpful 
to them in their classroom instruction. 

The structure and content of this chapter is predicated upon three 




1. That Ins tructors of economics are f ami liar with the basic economic 
concepts of scarcity* resource ownership, supply and demand, money, 
and infl ation and deflation. 1 

2. That present instructors of economics may lack bibliographic sources, 
but desire source materials on both sides of the propositions of policy 
that are discussed. 

3. It is not the proper function of the instructor of economies to imbue 
the students with his own views on propositions of policy, and that these 
different views should e man ate from and be expressed by the students 
themselves. 



The format and criteria employed in presenting the Affirmative and Negative 
on each topic are as follows: 

A. Two publications on each side of the topic by authors who are con- 
sidered authorities in their field are discussed. Although some of the 
arguments presented may seem weak and easily refutable, they are 
chosen from among the best on a particular side of a controversy. 

B. The publications average from fifteen to twenty pages in length and are 
generally appropriate in terms of reading difficulty for average and above 
average hi gh school seniors. 

C. The contentions of the author are summarized in the introduction of the 
discussion of each article and the author’s view on each of these conten- 
tentions is then further explained. 

D. Many of the topics have social, political, and legal as well as economic 
implications. These other implications are included in the arguments 
presented. 



The topics chosen by the teachers are as follows: 2 

1, Resolved: That the U.S, should pursue a policy that wili strengthen 

public enterprise. 

2, Resolved: That the Federal Government should guarantee a minimum 

annual income to all its citizens. 

3, Resolved: That the Federal Gover nme nt should pursue a policy to 

control creeping inflation. 



i If the instructor needs to review these concepts, read one of the latest, leading 
college textbooks in economics. . . 

a I have reworded some or the propositions indicated by the instructors m order that 
these topics may appear in proper debate form. 
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4, Resolved: That the U.S, should take steps toward achieving a more 

nearly balanced budget. 

5, Resolved: That federal subsidization programs to agriculture should be 
eliminated, 

6, Resolved: That federal anti-trust policy should be strengthened. 

7, (a) Resolved: That the economic power of labor unions should be 

restrained. . 

(b) Resolved: That the U.S. Congress should pass a law declaring com- 
pulsory union membership as a condition of employment to be illegal. 

8, Resolved* That the non-communist nations of the world should work 
toward establishing an economic community. 



1. STRENGTHENING PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 

After learning how a free enterprise system solves the basic problems of 
what, how, and for whom to produce and the ways in which the United States 
government can modify this system (in terms of the types of goods and services 
that are produced and the manner in which the system distributes income) trie 
student may wonder to what extent the government should interfere with this 
system. What should be the role of government? Should the government s func- 
tion be simply that of referee in the economic sphere, or should the government 
be both a referee and a participant? There is no scientific way of answering these 
questions There are those who believe that the government already is interfering 
too much; whereas, others believe that there is a need for more government par- 
ticipation in our economic system— a need to develop government enterprise. 

Thus, a teacher could hold a debate on Resolved: that the United States 
should pursue a policy that will strengthen competitive enterprise or- -Resolved: 
that the United States should pursue a policy that will strengthen public enterprise. 
Let us assume the teacher chooses the latter topic for a debate. The Affirmadve 
will therefore have the responsibility of presenting a plan on how and to what 
extent public enterprise is to be strengthened. In addition the Affirmative will 
have the task of d efinin g “public enterprise.” Does strengthening public enter- 
prise mean increasing government regulation in the economy, or does it refer to 
developing gover nm ent enterprises that are state owned? Most individuals who 
write on this issue assume that it can refer to either or both. Thus, the Affirmative 
debating this topic will have to make sure to specifically stipulate how he would 
bring about the strengthening of public enterprise. 

As a start for those students debating this topic, I have chosen readings that 
present arguments that can be used in, favor of and against the strengthening of 
public enterprise. I have chosen articles on the Affirmative in favor of the proposi- 
tion by W H. Ferry, political scientist, and John Kenneth Galbraith, Professor 
of Economics at Harvard University. On the Negative, I have chosen articles by 
Milton Friedman, Professor of Economics at the University of Chicago, and by 

the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The following in essence are the main issues or points of conflict that emerge. 
Will strengthening public enteprise lead to an increase or decrease in efficiency? 
Will strengthening public enterprise lead to an increase or decrease in equity— 
where equity refers to a fairer distribution of income? 

W. H. Ferry is the Staff Director of The Center for the Study of Demo- 
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cratic Institutions, a non-profit educational enterprise established by the Fund for 
the Republic. He favors more extension of government into the economic sphere 
and presents his case in a publication entitled “The Economy Under Law.” He 
bases his case essentially on two arguments: (1) The sovereign importance of 

the market is a thing of the past, and (2) If government is going to be used in 
behalf of the co mm on good, there must be the use of political rather than private 
decisions in economic issues that affect the whole country. 

In discussing his first argument — the sovereign importance of the market is 
a thing of the past — he brings out that the corporation, in essence, is unowned 
and not a private company: 

A company that has 150,000 employees, 300,000 stockholders, and 
15,000 suppliers and dealers (and their employees), and that sells to mil- 
lions of customers, can only by tradition be considered a “private” company. 

The large company is something new as to size, numbers and influence. 
There is little question any more that it is a private government, or semi- 
sovereign state . . . when we speak of the large corporation we mean the 
managers, and there is no widely accepted “apologetic of managerialism.” a 

In discussing his second argument — the necessity for political rather than 
private decisions in economic issues that involve “the public good”— Dr. Ferry 
refers to the United States Constitution: 

The Constitution embodies the principle that the people are the 
repository of power over policies and institutions that touch the entire 
community. This power can be used whenever needed, democratic direc- 
tion of economic power can be achieved, and economic activity can thus 
be rationalized. 4 

Dr. Ferry further argues that decisions which are political in nature should 
transferred from the 4 "’corporate conscience” to the public conscience. 
Therefore, such decisions as the steel industry’s recent decision to fight inflation, 
that of automobile companies to produce heavier, wider, and more powerful cars 
with resounding effects on highway, parking, and safety programs j decisions to 
look for oil in the Sudan or to build a new plant in Mississippi— are political in 
meaning and in results and should be transferred via Congress from the corporate 
conscience to the public conscience. 6 

Dr, Ferry’s method for expanding the realm of Government control is to 
broaden what is considered to come under the classification of public utility via 
cxtcnsioR of the rationale of public interest, convenience, and necessity which 
he expl ains is at the heart of utility regulation. “There is no law that says 
transportation, telephone, water, gas, electricity, and one or two other services 
exhaust the idea of public utility.” 6 

However, Ferry does not want to establish a pattern that would necessarily 
mean utility regulation of all industries or corporations which are indispensable 

8 W, H. Ferry, “The Economy Under Law,” Economics in Action , ed. S. Mark and 
D Slate ( Calif ornia : 'Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1962), pp. 30-31. 

4 Ibid ., p. 28. • ’ - 

• Ibid ., p. 30. r't 

• Ibid ,, p. 29. 
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